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DEPENDENTS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS.* 

By Amy Hewes. 



A new plan for determining retiring allowances for college 
teachers has been announced by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. This plan fixes for the retir- 
ing unmarried teacher and the teacher whose wife is not living 
an allowance which is only two-thirds of that to be received by 
the married teacher. For all classes the rates are fixed irre- 
spective of whether the retiring teacher has or has had persons 
other than his wife dependent upon him. 

The underlying assumption may be that the expenses of the 
unmarried teachers and the widowers are smaller, and there- 
fore as large pensions are not required for their maintenance, 
or that they have had better opportunities to save. This 
feature of the plan has raised the question, which up to the 
present has received no satisfactory answer, whether the un- 
married teachers and widowers are in fact in the economic 
position in which they are assumed to be. 

It has been taken for granted, not only in the profession of 
teaching but in all professional life, that the unmarried persons 
in a community are on the whole free to spend their incomes 
for their individual requirements, while the married persons 
are the ones whose incomes must provide for others who are 
unable to earn, as well as for themselves. The information 
with which this assumption can be challenged has up to the 
present consisted almost wholly of instances, assumed to be 
exceptional cases, in which the salaries of unmarried women 
maintain the home for the mother, make possible the college 
education of younger brothers or sisters, or provide in some 
other way for the members of the family. If such instances are 
at all numerous, and especially in view of the fact that lower 
salaries are very generally paid to women who, in the colleges, 
very largely make up the group of unmarried teachers, the new 
plan is clearly based on assumptions which the facts do not 
bear out. 

* Prepared for the Mount Holyoke College Committee on Pensions and Insurance. 
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The present inquiry is an attempt to throw light on this situa- 
tion. It was made possible by the cooperation of four of the 
larger colleges for women, Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Mount 
Holyoke. The replies upon which this report is based were 
received in the spring of 1919 from members of the faculty and 
staff of the rank of instructor and above, excluding executives 
not ranked with the faculty on the college lists. A marked 
degree of interest and care in filling out the records appears to 
have been taken, and only in a small number of instances was 
it necessary to throw out schedules because of ambiguity or 
the omission of the most significant information. Only a few 
of the college teachers showed reluctance to give material on 
account of the personal nature of the information. 

The teachers who reported are distributed as follows among 
the four colleges: 

Mount Holyoke 77 

Smith 73 

Vassar 61 

Wellesley 72 

Total 283 

Forty-four were men, 38 of whom were married, and 239 were 
women, 7 of whom were married. According to rank the dis- 
tribution is as follows : 

Professors 80 

Associate Professors 64 

Assistant Professors 47 

Instructors 92 

The material has been summarized in such form as to answer 
as pointedly as possible the questions which have been asked 
most frequently concerning the dependents of college teachers. 

How many of the whole group of teachers are contributing to 
the support of others? 

The following table shows that nearly one-half (48.4 per 
cent.) of the whole group of college teachers were contributing 
to the support of other persons. Although the proportion of 
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teachers who were making such contributions varies somewhat 
among the colleges, it is a substantial one in every case. 

TABLE I. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF COLLEGE TEACHERS WITH AND WITH- 
OUT DEPENDENTS. 



College 


Total 
number 

of 
teachers 
reporting 


Teachers with 
dependents 


Teachers without 
dependents 




Number 


Per cent. 


Number 


Per cent. 


All Colleges 


283 


137 


48.4 


146 


51.6 








77 
73 
61 

72 


36 
43 
30 

28 


46.8 
58.9 
49.2 
38.9 


41 
30 
31 

44 


53.2 


Smith 


41.1 




50.8 




61.1 







What proportion of the unmarried teachers have persons 
dependent upon them? 

Two-fifths (41.2 per cent.) of the unmarried teachers — and 
it is to be borne in mind that this group is composed almost 
entirely of women — were contributing to the support of other 
persons. This dependency was in some cases only partial, 
but, on the other hand, it frequently included two or more per- 
sons, and had often been maintained over a term of years. 

These unmarried teachers, constituting the main part of the 
faculty in each of the four colleges included in this study, make 
up the group which is to have one-third of the retiring allow- 
ance deducted, according to the new plan of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

TABLE II. 

COMPARISON OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED TEACHERS, SHOWING 
THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. CONTRIBUTING TO THE SUPPORT 
OF OTHERS. 





Total 
number 

of 
teachers 
reporting 


Married teachers 


Unmarried teachers 


College 


With 
dependents 


Without 
dependents 


With 
dependents 


Without 
dependents 


All Colleges . . . 


283 


39 
86 . 7 per cent. 


6 
13.3 per cent. 


98 
41.2 per cent. 


140 

58.8 per cent. 


Mt. Holyoke . . 
Smith 

Wellesley 


77 
73 
61 

72 


5 
16 
12 

6 


'4 
1 
1 


31 
27 
18 
22 


41 
26 
30 

43 
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Is the person who contributes to the support of others handi- 
capped in making provision for his own old age? 

It is significant that relatively fewer of the teachers who had 
dependents had made provision for their own old age, in the 
form of accumulated savings, investments, annuities, endow- 
ment policies, or otherwise. The care of others obviously 
makes it difficult to lay aside funds for the rainy day. More 
than one-fourth (26.3 per cent.) of the teachers who were con- 
tributing to the support of others had made no provision of any 
kind for the future. On the other hand, all but 19.4 per cent, 
of the teachers who had no responsibilities of this nature had 
provided in some way for old age. 

table in. 

COMPARISON OF TEACHERS WITH DEPENDENTS AND TEACHERS WITH- 
OUT DEPENDENTS, SHOWING THE PROVISION MADE FOR OLD AGE * 





Number 
reporting 

as to 

provision 

for old 

age 


Teachers with dependents 


Teachers without dependents 


College 


With pro- 
vision for 
old age 


Without pro- 
vision for 
old age 


With pro- 
vision for 
old age 


Without pro- 
vision for 
old age 


All Colleges . . . 


281 


101 
73. 7 per cent. 


36 
26.3 per cent. 


116 
80.6 per cent. 


28 
19 . 4 per cent. 


Mt. Holyoke . . 

Smith 

Vassar 


76 
73 
61 
71 


27 
26 
24 
24 


9 

17 
6 

4 


34 
23 
22 
37 


6 
7 
9 
6 



♦Savings or investments the principal of which amounted to less than $500 are not 
included in this table. 

Is the teacher who has persons dependent upon him nearer to 
old age than the teacher without dependents? 

The preceding table, showing the handicap of the teacher 
with dependents in making financial provision for old age, is 
even more significant when considered in connection with the 
comparison of the ages of teachers with and without dependents. 
Obviously the older teachers, whose salaries have presumably 
increased with advancing years, are the ones who would most 
frequently be able to contribute to the support of others. 
Thus the group with dependents shows a higher average age 
(43.5 years) than the independent group (40.0 years). This 
means, however, that the people who are, on the average, three 
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and one-half years nearer to retirement and the necessity of 
some financial support when earnings cease, are precisely the 
people who, on account of their present duties, are less often 
able to save. 

TABLE IV. 

COMPARATIVE AGES OF TEACHERS WITH DEPENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
WITHOUT DEPENDENTS. 





Average age 


College 


All teachers 


Teachers with 
dependents 


Teachers without 
dependents 


All Colleges 


41.7 


43.5 


40.0 






Mt. Holyoke 


42.4 
42.2 
39.6 
42.3 


45.4 
43.0 
42.0 
43.5 


39.7 


Smith 


40.9 




37.4 




41.6 







To what extent are college salaries supplemented from outside 
sources? 

A further handicap of the teachers who are supporting others 
is indicated by an analysis of the extent to which the two 
groups, those with and without dependents, are able to sup- 
plement the college salary. Less than one-half (45.5 per cent.) 



TABLE V. 

COMPARISON OF TEACHERS WITH DEPENDENTS AND TEACHERS WITH- 
OUT DEPENDENTS, SHOWING EXTENT TO WHICH THE COLLEGE 
SALARIES ARE SUPPLEMENTED FROM OUTSIDE SOURCES* 





With dependents 


Without dependents 


College 


Number of 
teachers 
reporting 


Teachers whose 

salaries are 

supplemented 


Number of 
teachers 
reporting 


Teachers whose 

salaries are 
supplemented 




Number 


Per cent. 


Number 


Per cent. 


All Colleges 


132 


60 


45.5 


136 


74 


54.4 


Mt. Holyoke 

Smith 


36 
41 
29 
26 


15 
16 
12 
17 


41.7 
39.0 
41.4 
65.4 


37 
30 
28 
41 


20 
19 
13 

22 


54.1 
63.3 




46.4 




53.7 



* Unless the outside income amounted to more than 5 per cent, of the whole income, the 
college salary is classified as unsupplemented. Several persons noted that the income from 
other sources appeared as an appreciable percentage only because the college salary was so 

small. 
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of the teachers with dependents have a source of outside in- 
come, while more than one-half (54.4 per cent.) of those who 
have no dependents have other incomes. The relation between 
the two groups holds good in each of the colleges except 
Wellesley. It is probably an indication that the care of de- 
pendents, as far as the present is concerned, makes demands 
upon time and energy which would otherwise be spent in out- 
side work, resulting in additional income; and, in the past, has 
meant the inability to save or invest to an extent which yields 
any considerable income at the present time. In so far as this 
is the case, the money contribution is by no means a complete 
measure of the contribution to dependents; for the earning 
capacity of the contributor is also mortgaged. 

What proportion of the dependents of married teachers will 
presumably contribute later, in return, to the support of the teach- 
ers, as compared with the proportion for the dependents of unmar- 
ried teachers? 

Turning from a comparison of the economic positions of the 
group with dependents and the group without dependents to a 
comparison of married and unmarried persons, it becomes clear, 
again, that the assumptions upon which the new Carnegie plan 
apparently rests are not wholly valid. It is assumed, for 
example, that the needs of the unmarried person, as repre- 
sented in the allowance after retirement, are two-thirds of those 
of the married person. In order to ascertain as definitely as 
possible the relative positions of the two groups at retiring age, 
when the children — the principal dependents of the married 
persons — will as a rule be over 21, a comparison is made of the 
proportions of married and unmarried teachers with depend- 
ents who are at present contributing to the support of children 
under 21. These children in either case, although less prob- 
ably in the case of the unmarried, may be expected to contrib- 
ute to the support of those persons who formerly supported 
them, if old age makes it necessary. The figures prove to be 
strikingly different for the two groups: more than three-fifths 
(61.5 per cent.) of the married teachers had dependents under 
21, while less than one-fifth (19.4 per cent.) of the unmarried 
teachers were contributing to the support of children under 21. 
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The reverse view of the situation is this: the unmarried teachers 
are contributing to the support of older people, in many cases 
parents, who will certainly never be able to make financial 
returns for the support. 

Throughout the comparison of the two groups (married 
and unmarried persons) it should be kept in mind that the 
number of married teachers with dependents included in this 
study (39) is so small that it may be a precarious basis for 
generalizations. On the other hand, in most respects the 
groups in the four colleges show similar tendencies, showing 
that to some extent the material reflects the main trends of the 
groups. 

TABLE VI. 

COMPARISON OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
DEPENDENTS, SHOWING THE PROPORTION WHO HAVE DEPENDENTS 
UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 





Married teachers 


Unmarried teachers 


College 


With dependents 
under 21 


Without depend- 
ents under 21 


With dependents 
under 21 


Without de- 
pendents 
under 21 


All Colleges . . 


24 
61 . 5 per cent. 


15 
38. 5 per cent. 


19 
19 . 4 per cent. 


79 
80 . 6 per cent. 


Mt. Holyoke. 
Smith 

Wellesley. . . . 


3 

11 

6 

4 


2 
5 
6 
2 


5 
6 

4 

4 


26 
21 
14 
18 



To what extent do unmarried teachers bear the support of their 
families? 

There is little room for doubt that to a marked extent the 
larger share of the responsibility for the care of fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters falls on the unmarried son or daughter. 
In the case of a married person, the care of his own home often 
seems the most pressing need, and it is a natural, although 
possibly not always a justifiable procedure, to leave the care of 
parents and handicapped brothers and sisters to the unmar- 
ried woman in the family, whose salary is, nevertheless, ordi- 
narily considerably smaller. The following table shows that 
less than one-fourth (23.1 per cent.) of the married persons 
with dependents among the college teachers contribute even 
to the partial support of parents or brothers or sisters, while 
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more than four-fifths (80.6 per cent.) of the unmarried teachers 
with dependents contribute to the maintenance of this group 
of relatives. 



TABLE VII. 

COMPARISON OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED TEACHERS WITH DE- 
PENDENTS, SHOWING THE NUMBER AND PER CENT. OF EACH 
GROUP WHO ARE SUPPORTING PARENTS, BROTHERS, OR SISTERS. 





Married teachers 


Unmarried teachers 


College 


Supporting 

fathers, 

mothers, 

brothers, 

or sisters. 


NOT support- 
ing fathers, 
mothers, 
brothers, 
or sisters. 


Supporting 
fathers, 
mothers, 
brothers, 
or sisters. 


NOT support- 
ing fathers, 

mothers, 
brothers, 
or sisters. 


All Colleges 


9 
23.1 percent. 


30 
76 . 9 per cent. 


79 

80. 6 per cent. 


19 




19 . 4 per cent. 




3 
4 

2 


5 
13 

8 
4 


23 
25 
12 
19 


8 


Smith 


8 




6 




3 



How do married and unmarried persons compare with respect 
to the amount of help which they give to their dependents? 

The ways of estimating the weight of the burden which is 
borne by persons who have others dependent upon them, in- 
clude the determination of the number of total dependents, 
that is, the number of persons who have no other means of 
support than the contributions received from the group under 
consideration; and, also, the determination of the drain upon 
the supporting person as indicated by the part of his income 
which he gives up. For such a study as the present, in which 
the dependents range from infants to very old people, the 
former is a less useful index, since the actual amounts necessary 
for the full support of persons of different ages vary so greatly; 
the latter, which is based upon a consideration of the part of 
the salary devoted to the care of the dependents, has accord- 
ingly been used as a significant index of the money sacrifice 
which the teacher makes. 

The following table shows that the burden borne by the 
married teacher is markedly greater; more than four-fifths 
(82.4 per cent.) of the married teachers devote more than one- 
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third* of their college salaries to the maintenance of dependents, 
while the majority of the unmarried teachers spend only one- 
third, or less, for the support of others. While this shows the 
relatively greater drain in the case of the married people, it 
should be taken into account that the salaries of the unmarried 
teachers, almost all of whom are women, are lower, and that 
the fraction of the salary remaining for their own use represents 
a smaller sum in terms of dollars. Moreover, the sacrifice of 
the married teachers, although greater, is a sacrifice for the 
present only, and will in many cases be repaid in kind; while 
the unmarried persons bear the support of their parents and 
brothers and sisters, who will almost never take their turn at 
support. 

TABLE VIII. 

■COMPARISON OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED TEACHERS WITH DE- 
PENDENTS, SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF THE SALARY SPENT 
ON THE MAINTENANCE OF DEPENDENTS. 





Number 
reporting 
per cent. 
spent 
for de- 
pendents 


Married teachers 


Unmarried teachers 


College 


Spending 
one-third 
of salary, 
or less, 
for depend- 
ents 


Spending 
more than 
one-third 
of salary 
for depend- 
ents 


Spending 
one-third 
of salary, 
or less, 
for depend- 
ents 


Spending 
more than 
one-third 
of salary 
for depend- 
ents 


All Colleges . . . 


132 


6 
17 . 6 per cent. 


28 
82 . 4 per cent. 


66 
67 . 3 per cent. 


32 

32 . 7 per cent. 


Mt. Holyoke . . 
Smith 


36 
40 

28 
28 


1 
1 

3 
1 


4 
12 

7 
5 


22 
17 
11 
16 


9 
10 

7 
6 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

It has been shown that a substantial number (two-fifths) of 
the unmarried teachers in the four large women's colleges 
included in this study contribute to the support of others, to an 
extent which sometimes prohibits providing for their own old 
age. The part of their incomes which they contribute to the 
support of their dependents is not so large, in most cases, as 
the part contributed by the married teachers; but it is largely 
devoted to the support of older people, who will probably con- 

* One-third corresponds to the rate at which it is proposed to reduce the allowances of 
uinmarried teachers. 
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tinue to be dependent as long as they live, while the majority 
of the married people have children who will later be responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of themselves and their parents. 
Moreover, the unmarried have a larger financial burden — 
relatively to the married — than is commonly recognized. It 
is commonly assumed that when a man "supports his wife" 
she makes no return to him. On the contrary, in the case of 
people in moderate circumstances the wife often does many 
things for the husband which save expense to him. The un- 
married woman must either do these things for herself, thus 
taking time which might be used in supplementing her income, 
or she must pay a good price for having them done. It is 
true that sometimes the unmarried woman with dependents 
has these things done for her, but often the conditions of the 
dependency are such that she does not. 

A further consideration is this: the married man with 
dependents almost invariably lives with these dependents. 
The unmarried college teacher, with dependents, frequently 
does not live with them. The cost for board and lodging for 
a person living alone is relatively greater than for the same 
person living as member of a family. 

The aim of the retiring allowance system is to provide for 
a dignified and comfortable old age for persons whose best 
years have been given to the cause of education in the colleges. 
Since it is not contended that the service of a college teacher is 
inferior because he is unmarried, and since he, as well as the 
married teacher, has in many cases undertaken a considerable 
financial burden during his teaching years, the discrimination 
made by subtracting one-third of his retiring allowance should 
be lessened, and possibly eliminated altogether. 



